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Trogress. : 
P'pelore submitting matiuscripts to apy publication, 


it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 


( Continued from December Writer.) 
Nation. ( W ), 20 Vesey st., New York. $5.00 ; 15¢. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, editor; H. R. Mussey, 
managing _ editor. 

Prints general articles and wer . Sets length 
limit ordinarily at 2,400 wor Does not print 
clay nor buy obcimmiese:: "Pays on publica- 

tion. 

National Builder ( M ), Dearborn st., Chicacc. 
$2.00 ; 2sc.. A. H. MeQuilkin, editor. 


Uses practical, technical articles on building 
subjects, —_ building, al ters, methods, and in- 
terviews with practical $, with photo- 
graphs of their work and themselves. ‘Sets 
no length limit, and sod articles with just 

words to tell the story, Uses no fiction, 
but wants pictures and plans of churches, schools 
( of the smaller kind), community houses, and 
all. the smaller kinds of residences ‘2nd apart- 
ment buildings, with descriptions of the equip- 
ment and names of the purveyors or manufac- 
turers, architects, and “builders. Pays for ac- 
cepted matter by special arrangement. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 


California Cultivator (W ), 115-1417 North Broadway, 
Angeles, Calif. $1.00. C. B. Messenger, edi- 
tor, 


An agricultural . devoted to the interests 
of farmers on the Pacific coast. , 

Christian Herald ( W ), Bible. House, New York. 
$2.50; toc. Rey. ‘Charles M.. Sheldon, editor ; 
Charles Grant Miller, managing editor 

Coun’ Life SAF} Bisa a 2 e & Co., Gar- 

; den ity pd sr :, ( Christmas 
issue, by AN 4; Meroe H. Say 

Uses articles that oopeal ° to ‘people living in 
the country, or who are interested in beau- 
tiful homes SSoerka tinal ey sports, and 
the many wond nature's great 
outdoors, Uses no porn pom fiction, 

, or juvenile matter, Buys, photographs, 
with. brief comment, of well. known people in 
their gardens, or riding their country-life hob- 
bies, ays about a cent a word for text, with 
extta for pictures, upon acceptance. 

Sen (M), Battle oe gg Michigan. $1.50; isc. 

E. Bechmann, 

Not in the ue «09 au present. 

Epworth Herald ( W ), 740 Rush st., Chicago. $1.50 ; 
samples iree; — not on sale generally. Dan B. 
Brummitt, editor. 

Prints short stories, an occasional serial, and 
illustrated general articles of interest to young 
Keer from eighteen —- thi who are more or 

ieee identified with ( Methodist ) 
work. Uses a li 


— humorous. verse, lays. Sets 
limit at 2,000 ays photo- 
8, pr “clean fiction, with 
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Information Articles (with and y 
or drawings) Treating popular science, Ser 25 
ments, recent inventions, marvélous Y work, 
modern industries, strange mishaps, m, and 
adventure feats. Also adventure incidents.and anec- 
dotes, curious facts, boy heroes, and succesful boys, 








Construction and Occupation Articles 
(with and without photos or drawings) Atliletics, out- 
door sports, handicraft, scientific experiments, hobbies, 
the boy entertainer, and earning money.- « 


New Circular, explaining needs in detail, just off the 
press.. Send for copy and sample of Boys eat: 


THE BOYS WORLD 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING co. } 
' ELGIN, ILL. 


Mention THe Warrter. 
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full particulars and con- — 
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HACK-WRITER’S GOLD. 
By One Who Has Been Enriched. 


Gold ? You never suspected that the toiler 
in Grub Street was burdened with such a 
commodity, did you ? Neither did I until — 
I became a hack-writer myself ! 

Let me explain at the start that I do not 
refer to concrete coin that passes from hand 
to hand, buys, bargains, bribes, bets, and 
wastes. The wealth I have in mind is abso- 
lutely untainted. Moreover, it pours un- 
bidden into the coffers of the poor scribbler, 
and in such measure as to more than com- 
pensate for the lack of substantial filthy 
lucre. While the magnate is safeguarding 
stocks and bonds against that leisurely fu- 


ture he knows he will never live to enjoy and 
the speculator is growing bald-headed over 
the really big deal he intends to “put over” 
some day, the hack-writer is laughing up his 
sleeve at their vain pretensions. Why? For 
the simple reason that he reaps his reward 
day by day ; that is, provided he is respon- 
sive to life’s thrills and has a leaven of hu- 
mor in his make-up — lacking which divine 
gifts, he wouldn’t be a hack-writer at all, 
though he might pass muster as a successful 
coal merchant or insurance solicitor. 

The truth is — I may as well out with it 
— that this gold hinted at is a visionary, un- 
substantial thing, and the hack-writer whom 
it enriches a rank sentimentalist. Even so. 
Who would give a snap of his finger for that 
man or woman who is not a sentimentalist to 
some degree ? The genuine treasure of the 
world consists, and always has consisted, of 
mental and spiritual will-o’-the-wisps. The 
money-grabbers, from Midas and _ Dives 
down to their fleshly, apoplectic modern pro- 
totypes, have never had the best of it. Let 
me prove my contention. 

It is necessary to state that, being a woman 
writer, I have boldly tackled every possible 
topic affecting wifehood, motherhood, the 
home, upbringing of children, conquest of 
husbands. I have balked at neither family 
budgets, household chemistry, nor eugenics. 
Oscar Wilde once said that insincerity was 
but a means of multiplying one’s personality. 
He might have added that hack-writing 
would accomplish the same purpose. 

Did the idea strike me that some magazine 
subscriber might be facing marital infelicity 
— and, judging from the letters that flood 
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the editorial offices, what magazine sub- 
scriber is exempt ? — I promptly dispatched 
a two-column article on “ How to Keep Hus- 
bands Home Nights.” Skeptical of the wife’s 
evenness of temper, I followed it up with a 
subtle study entitled “Effect of Mental 
States on Physical Beauty.” Nursery vic- 
tims of undue parental tyranny found in me 
a staunch champion. For their benefit I 
launched “Right of Self-Determination of 
Small Persons.” 

But what concerns us at the present 
moment is not what I gave out to my read- 
ers, but what came back to me. Such a 
wealth of letters, papers, magazines, pack- 
ages, and alluring advertisements! I, who 
had been a nobody, became a somebody over- 
night. The very same world that I had erst- 
while pronounced cynical and indifferent had 
taken me to its arms with warm-hearted ef- 
fusion. For one thing, the keenest interest 
was shown in my proper corseting. Again, 
the quickening of my sluggish memory by a 
new scientific process was pathetically urged 
upon me by my well-wishers. Certain of 
these new-found friends would likewise have 
me gowned in creations (they were always 
“creations” ) of the most exclusive Fifth- 
avenue shops. Others insisted that I perfect 
myself in six different foreign languages by 
as many painless methods. I was told I was 
missing the opportunity of a lifetime if I did 
not immediately stack my cramped apart- 
ment with real Michigan mahogany at a mere 
pittance a week. In short, nothing pertain- 
ing to my physical, mental, or spiritual well- 
being was overlooked. 

The by-products of the distinction con- 
ferred upon me were many and varied. It 
was a wonder that the wearied postman, 
staggering under the burden of parcel-post 
packages, did not strike. To this day I have 
a sneaking idea that he thought me a reposi- 
tory of stolen goods. There was the latest 
improved jelly-strainer, for instance, which I, 
too busy instructing other women how to 
can and preserve, never had an opportunity 
to investigate. A murderous-looking toothed 
weapon, guaranteed to make the cheapest 
cuts of round steak as edible as the choicest 


tenderloin, was thrust upon me. I remember, 
too, a mechanism whose involved system of 
screws, blades, wheels, and sieves was said to 
accomplish in a twinkling any culinary task 
one might mention. Nothing was said about 
the extra time required at the dish-pan to 
clean the monster and adjust it for its next 
rampage ! Those appliances which were 
not too complicated to experiment with were 
tried out on the patient, long-suffering man of 
the house. He, like myself, was forced to 
pay the penalty incurred by my publicity. 
Do you wonder that he adopted the nick- 
name of the “ Hack Goat” ? 

But it must be admitted there was a host 
who had no advertising axe to grind; and 
these disinterested ones brought me _ their 
many problems with a trust that was truly 
affecting. I became a supreme arbiter, as it 
were. The lukewarm enthusiasm concerning 
my judgment hitherto shown by friends and 
relatives changed appreciably. My insight 
must be keen, after all, they argued, if it was 
sought in forty-odd states of the Union ! 

The situation was not without its embar- 
rassments, it must be confessed. For ex- 
ample, I received a ’phone call one day ina 
strange boarding-house where I had recently 
engaged a room. The girl at the other end 
of the wire proved to be an editorial stenog- 
rapher, and the information she demanded 
was a statement as to the safe age for a baby 
to try his toothless gums against a certain 
patented teething cracker. The infant in 
question was the offspring of a _ worried 
reader of the magazine in which I had con- 
fidently aired my views with all the loqua- 
cious irresponsibility of the childless woman. 
Now came the boomerang. It was no easy 
task to formulate, at a moment's notice, an 
honest and intelligent expression of opinion, 
with sharpened ears taking in every syllable 
and eyes, pretending to be occupied else- 
where, watching me furtively. I always sus- 
pected that the attempt to disguise my end 
of the conversation was a pitiable failure. 

Another amusing situation developed from 
my infantile copy. Not content with my for- 
lorn, childless estate, editors and readers con- 
ferred on me the boon of maternity unasked. 


e. 
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Demands for nursery articles, treatises on 
infantile ailments, papers covering the rela- 
tions between school, home, and church grew 
apace. One write-up enumerated various 
means of keeping young people wholesomely 
entertained in the home. My imposed par- 
enthood must have been successfully carried 
off, for the article in question was signed by 
the editorial pen, “A Rural Mother.” I was 
not a mother, and I had never lived in the 
country ! Never mind. At least I had been 
admitted, with a royal welcome, into the in- 
ner magic circle of other mothers and other 
mothers’ children. And the latter — the little 
tots for whom I wrote — were, I swear, 
much more substantial and satisfactory than 
Charles Lamb’s dream children. 

Far from shadowy were the eager East 
Side youngsters on whom were tried out my 
stories for school readers. You couldn't 
fool them — not by a long shot ! They knew 
when a story was genuine and when it was 
“punk,” and they were not afraid to register 
their opinioris. In fact, the turbulent way in 
which they did so gave more than one hu- 
miliating jolt to my self-complacency. They 
refused to be convinced that dullness plus 
fine phrasing produced a sum total of desira- 
bility, or that a pointed moral, if subtracted 
from ever so brilliant an adventure, did not 
leave a remainder of flat insipidity. So the 
fearless little judges brought me that rarest 
of gifts, surpassing all that their elders had 
offered — honest criticism. 

Not the least flattering of the tributes paid 
me by one of these same elders was that of 
my genealogical correspondent. She was 
more than anxious to establish the proof that 
would bind me by ties of kindred to her own 
ancient and honorable family. Did I, by any 
chance, happen to own ancestors who came 
over on the Mayflower ( poor, overladen ves- 


sel!) and later migrated to the South? L 


racked my memory. No, that portion of my 
family history which antedated the Civil War 
was veiled in vague obscurity. Did the names 
Alicia, Jacqueline, and Sidney appear with 
significant frequency in my records, as in 
those of my correspondent ? Again, a crop- 
per. Only plebeian Marys, Williams, and 





Johns could be unearthed, as became “the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” My 
genealogical lady’s disappointment was keen, 
but the consolation she administered was ex- 
tremely soothing to my vanity. “At any 
rate,” she wrote, “I have found it an in- 
fallible rule that persons of your name and 
mine are invariably courteous and helpful.” 
Wasn't that neat? It made up in large 
measure for the inability to supply satisfac- 
tory ancestral credentials. 

As time went on, the heterogeneous output 
of hack stuff was interspersed with a modest 
book or two. This gave rise, as might be ex- 
pected, to another deluge of communications 
similar in character to those cited above, plus 
the clipping bureau’s enticing flatteries ; but 
of all the letters received, the one I cherish 
most highly is a pathetic appeal from an ob- 
scure Middle West town, written by an aged, 
indigent priest. His voluntary services, paid 
for with a frugal living but no salaried re- 
muneration, left nothing wherewith to satisfy 
a great “ book hunger.” Could I spare a copy 
of my little volume fresh from the press? I 
could, decidedly ; and the dignified, cour- 
teous, scholarly letter of gratitude that came 
my way, with its ecclesiastical seal, Latin 
motto, and fervid benediction, I keep as one 
of the most treasured souvenirs of that Great 
Unknown, which is the kingdom of every 
hack-writer. 

The very fact that one does not know these 
chance acquaintances in the flesh and blood 
— would prefer not to know them, in truth 
— only adds to the romance of the situation. 
Oh, yes, hack-writing has its romance! In 
a real sense they and I are not strangers. 
They are my friends — yes, benefactors. I 
have genuinely tried to give them something, 
it is true; but when I consider how they 
have repaid me, the scale tips unmistakably 
in my favor. A belief in myself, parenthood, 
deference to my judgment, skill, good taste, 
confidence, and good-will — are not these 
riches far exceeding filthy lucre ? What is a 
miser’s pile in comparison ? When one has 
been elected an Immortal, what more is left 


to be desired ? May Emery Hall. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The editor of THE Writer has received in 
a flimsy envelope, with the edges broken and 
marked by the postoffice people “ Received in 
bad condition,” a bulky package of manu- 


script poems on miscellaneous subjects, of- 
fered for publication in the magazine. The 
sender put eight cents postage on the en- 
velope, which was received with four cents 
postage due, and enclosed another flimsy en- 
velope with eight cents’ worth of stamps on 
it for the return of the manuscript, if re- 
jected. All this was done in good faith, of 
course, but it is hard to see why any one 
should offer miscellaneous poems for pub- 
lication in THE WRITER, which never prints 
verse, even on literary topics, or anything 
besides information about the manuscript 
market and about writers and publishers and 
the methods of literary work. One of the 
things THe WRITER has tried to teach writers 
generally is not to send their manuscripts 
out blindly without regard to the require- 
ments of the editors or publishers to whom 
they are submitted. A writer ought never 
to send a manuscript to any periodical with- 
out knowing something about its require- 
ments, and, if possible, examining a copy of 
it. Sending manuscripts out blindly is only 
a waste of time and postage. In the case 
referred to, the writer wasted twenty-four 
cents postage, and came near losing all his 
manuscript in the mail, by sending it out in 
an envelope not strong enough to hold it. 
* ss . 

While the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton is primarily for the use of Congress, it is 
also a national library, and it offers to render 
service in ways not generally known. Its 
book of rules says: “The duty of the 
National Library is to aid the unusual need 
with the unusual book, not only by supply- 
ing a reader on the premises, but by making 
books available to the research worker, even 
if he is not in Washington. When, therefore, 
the Library receives a cal! for a book in its 
possession which is not accessible to the appli- 
cant elsewhere, and it is a book required by 
him for serious investigation, and it can at 
the moment be spared from Washington, it is 
lent through another institution. The loan 
will rest on the theory of a special service to 
scholarship which it is not within the power 
or the duty of the local library to render. Its 
purpose is to aid research calculated to ad- 
vance the boundaries of knowledge, by the 
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loan of unusual books not readily accessible 
elsewhere. The material lent cannot include, 
therefore, books that should be in a local li- 
brary, or that can be borrowed from a library 
(such as a State library ) having a particular 
duty to the community from which the ap- 
lication comes; nor books that are inex- 
pensive and can easily be procured ; nor 
books for the general reader, mere textbooks, 
or popular manuals; nor books where the 
purpose is ordinary student or thesis work, 
or for mere self-instruction. A library bor- 
rowing a book is understood to hold itself 
responsible for the safe keeping and return 
of the book at the expiration of ten days from 
its receipt. An extension of the period of 
loan is granted, upon request, whenever feas- 
ible. All expenses of carriage are to be met 
by the borrowing library.” 


* 
* *- 


Another service of the library, distinct 
from that involved in the actual loan of 
books, is that performed by answer to in- 
quiries through correspondence. The library 
answers most willingly questions : — 

1. As to its possession of a particular book. 

2. As “to existing bibliographies on a particu- 

lar subject. 

3. As to the most useful existing authorities 

on a particular subject and where they may be 

available. 


4. As to the author of a book by a known 
title. 


5. As to the date, price, and probable pres- 
ent cost of a specified book. 

6. For the source of a particular quotation, if 
ascertainable by ready reference. 

7. (If not requiring elaborate research) for 
other particular facts in history or literature ; in 
the organization or operations of the Federal 
Government. 

8. (Where of moderate extent) for an ex- 
tract from a book in its possession. 

The library’s ability to make extracts or to 
undertake research (other than purely bibli- 
ographic ) is necessarily limited, and its usual 
course is “to refer the inquirer to the sources 
and recommend to him a person to undertake 
the search or make the extract at his expense. 
Especially must it do this where the inquiry 
involves genealogical research beyond a single 
reference. Its willingness to compile lists of 
authorities has led to demands which it can- 
not readily meet, particularly from students 


in secondary schools or colieges. The library 
now requests such studeats to make their in- 
quiries through the institution in which they 
are studying, as in this way only can the 
Library of Congress co-operate intelligently 
with the college library.” 


Apropos of the “loafing” of Henry Adams, 
the late President Angeil said that when he 
good-naturedly reproached Mr. Adams for 
stopping historical work, the latter replied : 
“My historical writings have already cost me 
$60,000. I think I have done my share.” 

7 of - 

It is always pleasant :o read again the an- 
nouncement of an Oriental paper with an Eng- 
lish section :— 

The news of English we tell the latest. Writ 
in perfectly style and most earliest. Do a mur- 
der commit, we hear of and tell it. Do a mighty 
chief die, we publish it and in borders somber. 
Staff has each one been colleged and write like 
the Kipling and the Dickens. We circle every 
town and extortionate not for advertisements. 

ial : 7 

Writers who feel chat they are treated un- 
justly when editors do not read their manu- 
scripts all through should consider what an 
editor said to a lady who had caught him by 
the ingenious, if not novel, device of slightly 
pasting together several of the inner pages of 
her manuscript. ‘“ Madam,” said the editor, 
“at breakfast when I find that an egg is bad 
I do not have to eat the whole of it to make 
sure !” W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 





Can you give an example of “continuity” 
as peculiarly used by moving-picture edi- 
tors ? W. W. 

{ This question was referred to Miss Fran- 
ces Harmer, who is head of the reading de- 
partment in the Lasky studio at Hollywood, 
California, and is studying continuity writing. 
Miss Harmer says: “Continuity writing — 
the putting of the story into descriptive-ac- 
tion-writing, breaking an episode into in- 
cidents and incidents into ‘shots, cuts, and 
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flashes’ — is more or less peculiar in form, 
not only to each studio, but to each Director 
in every studio. It is a waste of time for 
any writer to study continuity writing at 
home, and although many schools offer to 
teach it, those who advertise to do this can 
hardly fail to know that continuity writing 
must be done on the lot, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Director. To give an example, 
therefore, of the continuity form of our stu- 
dio would be misleading, as well as useless. 
It would apply only to the Lasky studio, and 
would avail the reader nothing. To write 
continuity one must first write acceptable 
screen stories. Then the writer may con- 
vince some film editor, production manager, 
or Director, that he is worth training into a 
continuity writer.” — w. H. H.] 


When an article is copyrighted, in either 
book or newspaper form, can an extract be 
quoted from that article, either in another 
paper or in a book, provided, of course, due 
credit is given? If so, is there a limit ? 

R. E. L. 

[ No one has a legal right to reprint any 
copyrighted matter without the written per- 
mission of the owner of the copyright. This 
is the strict legal rule. Practically, however, 
no objection is made generally to the quota- 
tion of copyrighted matter with due credit, 
provided the quotations are not unreasonably 
long. If it is desired to make extensive quo- 
tations from a copyrighted book or article, 
it is better to communicate beforehand with 
the owner of the copyright. — w. H. H.] 


Does each editorial staff include a proof- 
reader, or must all manuscripts submitted 
for publication be exactly correct as to spell- 


ing, punctuation, paragraphing, etc. ? A. R. 

[ Every publication office has a_ proof- 
reader, whose duty it is to mark typograph- 
ical errors in the proofs of matter put in 
type and see that the composition is done in 
accordance with the office style. In some 
offices, before copy is given to the com- 
positors it is edited by the proofreader, who 
corrects errors in the copy, perfects the punc- 
tuation, and makes the copy conform gen 
erally to the style of the office, but in most 


offices this work is done, not by the proof- 
reader, but by editors, or copy-readers, or 
desk men — as they are called in newspaper 
offices — who edit the copy to make it read 
as it is to appear in print. Even after they 
have done their work, however, the composi- 
tors, who are supposed to know the office 
style, often have to depart from copy in 
minor matters, to make it appear in print as 
the proofreader will demand, in spite of the 
old rule for printers, “ Follow copy, even if 
it blows out of the window.” Office style 
determines, for example, whether “today” 
shall be spelled with a hyphen or without one, 
and decides many other questions of varying 
usage according to the ideas of the head of 
the shop in which matter is put in type. 

All this does not relieve the writer of re- 
sponsibility as regards the spelling, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing, and general appear- 
ance of his manuscript. Every one who 
writes should strive to make perfect copy, 
according to his ideas of style or his knowl- 
edge of the style of the publication office in 
which the matter is to be put in type, so that 
the order, “Follow copy exactly,” can be 
given safely to the printers. Writers who 
neglect to do this and are careless about the 
mechanical details of their manuscript make 
work for editors, desk men, compositors, and 
proofreaders, and so get themselves disliked. 
The editor of THE Writer has found in long 
experience, too, that while an imperfectly 
prepared or illegible manuscript may possibly 
be good, perfect copy is almost always good, 
so far as literary value is concerned. The 
explanation, of course, is that a writer who 
takes pains to make perfect copy and has 
the knowledge requisite is generally efii- 
cient in other respects, so that what he 
writes is well worth reading. — w. H. H.] 


Is it permissible to use parts of one’s own 
published articles for publication in another 
article ? Sometimes it seems quite impos- 
sible to give the same idea in just as good 
shape the second time, and there are some 
ideas that need repeating. ae a 2 


{ If a published article is copyrighted, or is 
published in a copyrighted periodical, even 
the author has no right to use any part of it 
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elsewhere without permission. Generally, 
however, there would probably be no objec- 
tion if the writer of an article should make 
quotations, not unreasonably long, from an 
article of his already published, giving proper 
credit. — w. H. H.] 


Can you give me the address of a reliable 
literary agent, who will handle stories, ar- 
ticles, etc., on, say, twenty-five per cent. com- 
mission, without requiring payment of a 
reading fee ? While I have had many manu- 
scripts accepted (not so many, however, as 
I have had rejected !) I have paid more than 
thirty-five dollars to agents without securing 
the acceptance of a single manuscript, and 
I don’t want to waste any more money in 
that direction. BRK C 

[ A literary agent cannot afford to handle 
manuscripts on commission without charging 
a reading fee, excepting in the case of 
writers whose work is so well known that he 
can be reasonably sure that any manuscripts 
they send him will be salable. Manuscripts 
sent to him by other writers may be salable, 
and often are, but he cannot afford to spend 
the time required to sift out the good ones 
without being paid for it, and it would not 
be just to have the payment for his time 
spent unprofitably in examining poor manu- 
scripts come from the returns from the sale 
of the manuscripts which he finds are good. 
That would be taking money from good 
writers to pay for work done for the poor 
ones. 

The money paid to a good literary agent 
for a reading fee is not wasted although the 
manuscript may not be sold, if the agent 
gives the writer a conscientious letter cf 
criticism and advice. Sometimes, with such 
advice, an unsuccessful writer may be devel- 
oped into a successful one, and, if that is im- 
possible, and the unsuccessful writer is told 
that he is not likely to succeed in literary 
work, he may easily save in the cost of post- 
age stamps — not to mention disappoint- 
ments — more than he pays the literary agent 
for a reading fee. 

Obviously, if none of the manuscripts on 
which thirty-five dollars was spent for read- 
ing fees was sold, the literary agents could 
not have afforded to handle them on commis- 
sion without a reading fee. The fault must 


have been, not with the agents, but with the 
manuscripts. — W. H. H.] 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


_— 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 


My copy of THE Writer for this month 
didn’t come. Of course, I can live without 
THE WRITER, but I cannot sell without it. 
For two years I have been placing material 
with an agent, and in that time sold one ar- 
ticle to a woman’s paper ; since I have taken 
my work into my own hands and have used 
“The Writer’s Directory of Periodicals” 
in the magazine I have sold one short story 
and five articles, all within six weeks. Can 
you see why I get peevish when I miss a 
copy ? I'd rather do without all my Christ- 
mas presents than forego one issue of THE 
WRITER. K. BS. 

New York,:N. Y. 


Perhaps other writers might be interested 
to know how my husband and I use THE 
WRITER, which we find very helpful. We 
have a set of cards in a box to fit. We 
bought it as a “recipe card catalogue box.” 
On the cards, in the upper left-hand corner, 
we paste slips cut from “ The Writer’s Direc- 
tory of Periodicals,” giving information 
about any publications that we think might 
possibly use our manuscripts. In addition, 
all the information that appears from month 
to month throughout the body of THE 
WRITER concerning each of these magazines 
is cut out and pasted to its card. On the 
backs of the cards we write the names of 
manuscripts sent to the different magazines, 
with the date of sending, simultaneously 
writing the name of the magazine and date 
of sending in each case on the duplicate 
manuscript. With the cards kept in alpha- 
betical order, we have a ready-reference box 
of information, easy to use and taking up a 
minimum of space. Moreover, in mulling 
over the cards as we add new data, we often 
get suggestions of markets which might not 
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occur to us if we depended on handling a 
file of the magazine. F. B. W. 
Worcester, Mass. 





“ Staddrenvelosed”” — why not? Economy 
of time and space demand concentration of 
stereotyped forms. 

“Lithe” has Eastern atmosphere, perhaps, 
but it does not fit the camel, not even the 
camel dance. But no one has tried svelte 
hippopotamus yet. The hippo will refuse to 
svelte. 

“ Splash” — of dress, of autumn leaves, of 


moonlight — needs the dry cleaner. 
“Perspicuity”’ — in conversation. Watch 
the recoil. Hal Dawe. 


Cotumsia, S. C. 


+2 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘“‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





The publishers of the Black Cat (229 
West 28th street, New York) announce a 
$5,000 prize story contest for original action 
stories of present-day life, full particulars re- 
garding which are given in the January num- 
ber of the magazine. They will pay im- 
mediately for all stories submitted that are 
found available for publication, making this 
provision because they recognize the fact that 
many writers do not wish to tie up market- 
able material for the length of time required 
to make the awards in a prize contest. Pub- 
lication of prize entries will begin before the 
closing date of the contest. Writers shouid 
read the contest conditions carefully before 
submitting stories. 





Judge ( New York ) is very anxious to get 
short jokes and poems that do not sound 
machine-made, as well as articles of from 
200 to 500 words, the terser the better. The 
magazine can also use quips, and short stories 
up to 1,200 words in length. 





The Boys World (Elgin, Ill.) is in need 
of articles, with or without photographs or 
drawings, giving information on popular 
science, scientific experiments, recent inven- 


tions, marvelous construction work, modern 
industries, strange mishaps, exploration, and 
adventure feats ; also articles, with or with- 
out photographs or drawings, giving accounts 
of athletics, outdoor sports, handicrafts, hob- 
bies, earning money, and kindred subjects, 
telling how these things are done. 





The Church School, the combined product 
of the Congregational Society and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, superseded the Pil- 
grim Magazine, beginning with the October 
number of last year. The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press ( Boston ), which 
also publishes Boyland, a Sunday school 
paper for boys, Firelight, for girls, and the 
Mayflower, for the little ones. 





Aladdin’s Weekly, the magazine published 
by the Aladdin Company ( Bay City, Mich.), 
manufacturers of Aladdin “ readi-cut” homes, 
wants some short stories with the value of 
home ownership accentuated. The publishers 
are going to issue a number of special editions 
during 1920, and offer prizes of fifteen dollars, 
ten dollars, five dollars, and two dollars for 
each other manuscript accepted, on the sub- 
ject, “Back to the Farm.” Articles or 
stories, containing about 500 words, should 
deal with the benefits of life on a farm, and 
what advantages such life has over city life, 
particularly to the young folks of the farm 
who are wont to leave their homes and seek 
their fortunes in the city. Statements should 
be straightforward and virile, and the place 
a home on a farm occupies and its tendency 
to keep young folks on the farm should be 
accentuated. Sentiment and human interest 
should be used to the fullest extent, and 
manuscripts may deal with such questions as 
“Do you think better buildings, farmhouses, 
garages, barns, etc., would help to keep the 
young folks on the farm?” or “ Would an 
automobile making it possible for them to at- 
tend the ‘movie’ show in town and get home 
the same evening make farm life more at- 
tractive?” “Are you of the opinion that 
the young man of today has better opportuni- 
ties on the farm than in the city?” “What 
about the bright lights of the city and their 
tendency to interfere with his progress ?” 
“What of living and health conditions on the 


farm as compared to those of the city?” 
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The contest will close January 15, but all 
copy dated or postmarked up to midnight >f 
that date will be considered. Manuscrip‘s 
should be sent to the editor of Aladdin’; 
Weekly, Bay City, Michigan. The publishers 
offer a second contest, with the same prizes 
and closing at the same time, on “ Prefer- 
ence for a Small Town.” 


The Universal Lyceum and Book Agency 
{1114 McGee street, Kansas City, Missouri ) 
is in need of material for dialogues, mono- 
logues, dramatic or musical comedies, and 
vaudeville sketches. Dr. Belle S. Mooney, 
the Director of the Agency, says that never 
before has the demand for good platform 
material been so great, and that the author 
who can produce good comedy sketches, re- 
quiring from fifteen to thirty minutes, has an 
eager market awaiting him. The Agency will 
pay the usual market price for such mate- 
rial as it can use, but it will not undertake 
to return unavailable material, unless return 
postage be énclosed. 





Travel (New York) will be glad to re- 
ceive unusual pictures of unusual objects 
seen in traveling, with 200-word descriptions, 
and well written descriptive articles about 
remote places, containing local color and 
vivid interest, accompanied by clear photo- 
graphs. 


Navy Life ( Norfolk ) is in need of some 
serious articles on the merchant marine, and 
would also like a good fiction serial based 
on naval aviation. 


Harper’s Bazar (New York) is in the 
market for sophisticated stories of timely 
interest and real literary merit, of from 3,000 
to 7,500 words. Photographs of people, 
places, and houses are always wanted, and 
live articles are in demand; but poetry is 
rarely used, and no jokes, plays, novelettes, 
or juvenile stories are ever bought. 


With the war at an end, the Scientific 
American (New York) has returned to its 
customary policy of giving the technical news 
of the day. Of late the magazine has been 
leaning rather heavily toward industrial sub- 
jects, because it has developed into an ex- 
ecutive magazine, read by business men to 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of what is taking 


place in all fields of industry and applied 
science. The magazine is always in the mar- 
ket for articles describing new and _ inter- 
esting inventions, new engineering projects, 
new discoveries in science, and articles deal- 
ing with any form of applied science. Ac- 
ceptance of manuscripts is prompt, remuner- 
ation is high, and payment is made im- 
mediately. 


The Nautilus Magazine ( Holyoke, Mass.) 
would like some experiences and lessons in 
applied New Thought. 


The National Builder (Chicago) wants 
interviews with builders, and accounts of 
what they are doing. 


Adventure ( New York ) has no particular 
need at present, but it is always in the mar- 
ket for short stories within its field. 


The Occident is a literary, art, and com- 
mentary magazine published by the Univer- 
sity of California, its purpose being to make 
a literary and artistic rallying ground for 
all who have had any direct connection with 
the University. The magazine is incorpor- 
ated as a non-profit-making business in the 
State of California, and is in the thirty- 
eighth year of publication. Short stories 
(less than 3,000 words) ; verse; one-act 
plays ; and brief opinions on art, literature, 
politics, music, drama, and social conditions 
are wanted. Interesting travelogues and 
spicy essays are always welcome, and the 
kind of material that other magazines will 
not use because of its unconventional form, 
oddity, or independence of opinion is espe- 
cially desired. No remuneration is made, 
but all material used is copyrighted. 


The Marine Journal ( New York) is not 
in need of contributions at present. 


The Hoosier Farmer (Indianapolis ) is at 
present receiving all the news it can use from 
Indiana farmers. 


The Illustrated Daily News, published by 


the News Syndicate Company ( New York ) 
has abbreviated its name to the News. 





The Mississippi Valley Farm News and the 
Quincy Record have been consolidated un- 
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der the name of the Adams County Farmer, 
published at Quincy, Illinois. Perry C. Ellis 
is the managing editor. 





The Unpartizan Review (New Yorx ) 
will be published as a bi-monthly, beginning 
with the January-February number. 

McClure’s Magazine, established by S. S. 
McClure in 1893, has been purchased by Her- 
bert Kaufman, editor and author. Frederick 
L. Collins, president of the McClure Publica- 
tions, Inc., who will continue his association 
with the magazine, says: “The change of 
stock ownership which accompanied Mr. 
Kaufman’s assumption of editorial control 
means a decided strengthening of the maga- 
zine financially and in personnel. No change 
is contemplated in the present staff.” 


Thomas Bucklin Wells, for seventeen years 
associate editor of Harper’s Magazine, has 
been made editor of the magazine, with Lee 
Foster Hartman as associate editor. As the 
editor of Harper’s, which was founded in 
1850, Mr. Wells has had only three predeces- 
sors, Henry J. Raymond, Dr. Alfred H. 
Guernsey, and Henry Mills Alden, who was 
editor-in-chief of the magazine from 1869 
until his recent death. 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon has become the 
editor of the Christian Herald ( New York ). 


Motor, a national automobile trade journai, 
published in New York before the printers’ 
strike by the International Publishing Com- 
pany, will hereafter be published in Minne- 
apolis. 


The Musical Courier says that Italo Mon- 
temezzi, the composer of “The Love of 
Three Kings” and other operas, who will be 
in this country soon to oversee the production 
of his new work, “La Nave,” has been for 
some time anxious to secure a good libretto 
in English, and adds that this is a fact, not 
merely the statement of a press agent. 


The December number of (American 
Motherhood is the last number of that maga- 
zine. Subscribers will receive Today’s House- 
wife in its stead, and some of the features of 


American Motherhood will be incorporated im 
Today's Housewife. 


The Dial (New York) has been pur- 
chased by Schofield Phayer, formerly 2 
member of the editorial staff, and J. F. Wat- 
son, Jr., the president of the new publishing 
organization, and will now appear as an illus- 
trated literary monthly, devoted to the seven 
arts. Mr. Phayer is the editor-in-chief, with 
Stewart Mitchell as managing editor and 
Clarence Britten, the only remaining mem- 
ber of the old Dial staff, as an associate edi- 
tor. 


The offices of the American’ Legiort 
Weekly have been removed from New York 
to 1311 G street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Letters sent to the Naval Reserve, 4408 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are returned 
by the postoffice. 


The National Marine has no manuscripts 
needs at present. 


The following publications have — sus- 
pended publication : Military Historian, New 
York Magazine, the Public, the Scottish 
American, the Woman Voter, and the Word. 

The Woman's Magazine ( New York) of- 
fers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for opinions 
on an article, entitled “No Wedding Bells 
for Me.” The magazine also offers a Chil- 
dren’s Christmas Contest, where each con- 
testant will receive a little set of books, and, 
in addition, three sets of prizes of five dol- 
lars, three dollars, and two dollars for the 
best Christmas. Letters, Christmas Poems, 
and Christmas Drawings. Both contests will 
close January 20. 


Judge (New York) is going to hold a 
College Wits Contest, to be run on the same 
principles as an intercollegiate track meet. 
Pictures, poems, articles, and jokes from un- 
dergraduates of all colleges are invited as 
entries. All material accepted will be pub- 
lished in a special College Wits Contest num- 
ber of Judge, to appear March 6. Each con- 
tribution published will bear the name, class, 
and college of the contributor, and will score 
for his or her alma mater. The best picture 
and the best text contribution will each win 


a silver cup. The college making the best 
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showing will win a large silver trophy for 
one year, which must be won three times for 
permanent possession. All material used will 
be paid for, and must be in the office of Judge 
by February 1; color designs (in all 
mediums ) for cover must be received by 
January 15. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed, “College Wits Contest,” and return 
postage should be sent. 


London has a new literary magazine, called 
the London Mercury and edited by J. C. 
Squire (“Solomon Eagle”), which will try 
to meet all the wants of that public which is 
interested in books. Mr. Squire says: “We 
shall attempt to make known the best that is 
being done, and, as far as literature is con- 
cerned, to assist the process by the publica- 
tion of original work. The functions of the 
Mercury, as its conductors conceive them, 
will include — and this will be the chief of 
them — the examination of those conditions 
which in the past have favored, and in the 
future are likely to favor, the production of 
artistic work of the first order, and the for- 
mulation and application of sound critical 
standards.” The first number published was 
that for November, and the address of the 
magazine is Windsor House, Bream’s Build- 
ing, London, E. C., 4, England. 

Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, of Greenfield, 
Indiana, heartily disagrees with those who 
claim that American song composers will 
never add to musical literature such great 
songs as the composers of other countries 
have done, and to make it possible for young 
composers with high ideals to be in a position 
to work out those ideals, she plans to co-oper- 
ate with the music clubs and educational in- 
stitutions all over the land, one state after the 
other, and systematically lay the foundation 
for such funds as will be available for the 
holding of song composers’ contests, com- 
posers still unknown, who through fair com- 
petition will have an opportunity to have 
their songs published and properly advertised. 
This fund will become permanent, so that the 
good work may be continued year after year. 
Mrs. Polk will endeavor to arrange for song 
composers’ conventions in Greenwood, where 


all the interests of the song composer and of 
the great, growing national musical life may 
be discussed from every angle, and where the 
young composer may meet his seniors in the 
art, so that a mutually beneficial exchange of 
views may take place between the song com- 
posers of the land at least once a year. 


To interest the people of the country, and 
particularly the young people, in Republican 
activities, Truxton Beale, formerly United 
States minister to Persia, offers through the 
Republican National Committee cash prizes 
aggregating $10,000 for the best suggestions 
for a platform for the next Republican 
national convention submitted by American 
young men and women not more than twen- 
ty-five years old. There will be three prizes 
awarded, $6,000 for the best manuscript re- 
ceived, $3,000 for the second-best, and $1,000 
for the third-best. Manuscripts are limited 
to 6,000 words and must be addressed to 
Walker Blaine Beale Contest, Division of 
Young Voters, Republican National Com- 
mittee, 923 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Four typewritten copies must be 
submitted, only one of the number being 
signed. The contest will close March 31. 
Mr. Beale, in a letter to Chairman Hays of 
the Republican National Committee, says : 
“A political platform would surely have 
more clearness if thought out in the libraries 
and studies of the scholars of the country 
than in the turmoil and noise of a political 
convention. There never has been a time 
when the two great parties have differed so 
fundamentally in principle as now, differences 
that go to the very foundation of society ; 
never a time when so many brands of quack 
medicine have been so energetically hawked 
about as cures for the distempers of the 
state ; and therefore never a time when an 
honest platform and straight thinking, hold- 
ing out no false hopes and promising no 
short cuts to the millennium, are more im- 
portant than now.” The North American 
Review has been given the right of first pub- 
lication of any manuscripts. 


The American Economic Association an- 
nounces the E. A. Karelsen prizes of $1,000 
and $500 for the most meritorious papers on 
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the subject, “What Can a Man Afford ?” 
In suggesting the contest, the donor outlines 
the purpose in view, as follows: “In my 
limited experience in soliciting contributions 
for altruistic purposes, I have frequently 
been met, as many others have been met, 
with the statement : ‘I am giving all I can 
afford,’ and it has seemed to me that if some 
answer could be found to the question, 
‘What can a man afford?’ great good 
would be accomplished, as most men desire 
to do their duty. I fully realize that the 
answer must be elastic, and that the maxi- 
mum each must, to a large extent, decide for 
himself ; but there must be some minimum 
below which no man should dare go. It 
seems to me that a nation-wide discussion of 
this subject would do untold good and would 
possibly bring forth an answer that no one 
has yet conceived of.” Any American citi- 
zen is eligible to compete, and the question 
as formulated reads: “What portions of 
their incomes can those in various financial 
circumstances ‘afford’ and ought they to de- 
vote to philanthropic purposes, that is, to 
other than personal and family uses ( in- 
cluding saving)?” Essays must be sub- 
mitted in typewritten form on or before Oc- 
tober 1, 1920, to the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Each essay must 
be signed with a pseudonym, which should 
be written also on a sealed envelope, contain- 
ing the real name and address of the writer. 
No definite length is prescribed, but it is ex- 
pected that each essay will constitute a small 
monograph of some thirty or one hundred 
typewritten pages (7,500 to 25,000 words ). 
The successful papers will become the prop- 
erty of the American Economic Association, 
and it is expected that they will be published 
as a supplement to the American Economic 
Review, or in some other way. All inquiries 
regarding the contest should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the American Economic 
Association, Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, 
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To mark the thirtieth year of the founding 
of the Lorenz Publishing Company, New 
York, three prizes of $100 each for the three 
best anthems submitted for its three monthly 
choir journals — the Choir Leader, the Choir 





Herald, and the Volunteer Choir — are of- 
fered. Attractiveness and practicability will 
be the chief tests for the prizes ; and an- 
thems for the Choir Leader should be ef 
not more than six pages of ordinary octavo 
music size nor less than four, and should be 
in full vocal score, with only moderately dif- 
ficult organ accompaniment, notes for the 
pedals, indicated in small notes, being op- 
tional ; those for the Choir Herald should 
be of not more than five nor less than three 
pages, and should be in condensed vocal 
score, with moderately easy organ accom- 
paniment, not too independent of the voices ; 
and those for the Volunteer Choir should 
have not more than four nor less than two 
pages, and should be in condensed vocal 
score, either with or without easy organ ac- 
companiment, giving good support and 
needed cues to the voices. Incidental solos 
and duets should have separate organ ac- 
companiments. Manuscripts should be 
signed with a pseudonym, written on the out- 
side of a sealed envelope, containing the real 
name and address, and a list of the anthems 
submitted. A composer may submit as 
many anthems as he chooses, under the same 
or different pseudonyms. The prize-winning 
anthems will become the full copyright 
property of the Lorenz Publishing Company, 
and the Company also retains the right to 
purchase any competing anthem not winning 
a prize, paying at least twenty-five dollars 
for the complete copyright ownership. The 
judges will have the privilege of transferring 
a competing manuscript from one grade to 
another. Packages should be marked “ An- 
them Competition” and should be sent before 
February 1 to the Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, 216 West Fifth street, Dayton, Ohio ; 
not to either the New York or the Chicago 
office of the firm. 


The Poetry Society of America awards 
annually two prizes — one of $150 and a sec- 
ond of $100 — for the best poems read at 
the monthly meetings of the Society. The 
Society is glad to receive poems written by 
non-members, and these will receive the same 
consideration as poems written by members 
of the Society. Contributions should be sub- 
mitted anonymously, with sealed envelope 
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enclosed, containing the name of the author, 
and should be addressed to Miss Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, 417 West 114th street, New 
York. 





Willard Wattles, head of the English de- 
partment of the University of Kansas, an- 
nounces a prize of fifty dollars to be awarded 
to the native Kansan writing the best poem. 
The subject of the poem need not have to do 
with anybody or anything in Kansas, but it 
must be written by a native son or daughter 
of Kansas. The contest will close May 1, 
and the prize is to be awarded by a commit- 
tee of English teachers from the schools of 
the state. 





The prize of ten dollars offered through 
THE WrRritTER by Lloyd Champlin Eddy for 
the best historical play of a few characters, 
for school children, has been awarded to 
John Cushway Wright, of Good Hart, Michi- 
gan, for his Peace Prologue, entitled “ Amer- 
ica, Our Home.” The Prologue will be used 
in connection with a longer historical drama- 
tic composition, “ Yankee Doodle,” for which 
special music has been arranged. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
has received more than five hundred manu- 
scripts in response to its offer of a $1,000 
prize for the best essay on one of eight 
economic subjects. These essays are now in 
the hands of the judges of award, and it is 
expected that a decision will be reached very 
shortly. 





Prize offers still open :— 


Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919-1920, amounting to 
$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example of a reporter’s work 
during the year. Particulars in July Writer. 

Joseph Pulitzer annual scholarship prize of 
$1,500, to be awarded to the student of music in 
America deemed the most talcnted and deserving, 
in order that he or she may continue study with 
the advantage of European instruction. Com- 
petition closes February 1, 1920. Particulars in Oc- 
tober WRITER. 

Prize of £750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in October WRriTER, 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 


York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 
August WRITER: - 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 15, 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. [Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August 1. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Physical Culture Photoplays prizes for a one-reel 
weekly picture, entitled “‘ Facts and Follies,” closing 
April 1. Particulars in December Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1920. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “‘ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Falck, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. 
petition to close March 21, 1920. 
vember WRriTER. 

Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 
six months beginning with November. 
in November Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
vrizes of £25 each for essays on “ Spiritual Regenera- 
tion,” offered by the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, submitted before March 1, 
lars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories hy women, published each day. 
Particulars in January, 1919, WRITER. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 


Com- 
Particulars in No- 


Particulars 


1920. Particu- 
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The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Art oF tHE Novetist. By Henry Burrowes 
Lathrop. 291 pp. Cloth, New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 1919. 

Addressed primarily to readers of novels 
with the idea of defining standards and ideals 
to give a balanced view of the novelist’s art, 
Professor Lathrop’s thoughtful book also to 
some extent discusses technical craftmanship, 
although he says he is not bold enough io 
give any commands to writers, and in truth 
is not sure that he knows how to write a 
novel, never having tried. Such modesty in 
these days of didactic manuals is indeed un- 
usual. Professor Lathrop’s chapter headings 
are: The Novel in Modern Life; The 
Sources of Interest; The Fable [a rather 
awkward expression for The Plot] ; Char- 
acter ; Tragedy and Comedy ; and Setting. 
In his chapter on the plot, he says : “It is not 
the cold formula of a chon story that attracts 
and enchants ; some human beings are living 
in an ordered group (exposition) among 
them a young woman and a young man 
evidently destined to be married to each other 
(beginning of the action) ; there are ob- 
stacles in the way (complication ) ; the ob- 
stacles seeming too great to be overcome, a 
way out is hinted (crisis ) ; the difficulties 
are removed ( falling action ) ; though just 
at the end a hitch occurs ( final suspense ) ; 
which is cleared away, and the marriage 
takes place (the catastrophe ).” “This,” 
says Professor Lathrop, with dry humor, “is 
like the story of a Seidlitz powder. The con- 
tents of a blue and a white paper are sepa- 
rately dissolved. The two colorless solutions 
stand in two crystal glasses. Mix them 
They begin to effervesce, they boil over storm- 
ily, they subside to quietness ; at the end 
there is one colorless solution in one crystal 
glass. It is the interest in these particular 
young people, in their particular situation, 
with their particular troubles solved in their 
particular way, that, combined in the frame- 
work of the probable and ordinary, gives in- 
terest to the tale. It is the love-story of 
Jane and Rochester, of Lucy and Richard, 
not any love-story ; and what has been called 
the problem of the novelist is not working 
out a formula, but perceiving what these defi- 
nite and complex people, in their definite and 
complex situation, would enact as a definite 
and complex transaction.” 

New Worps Secr-Derinep. By C. Alphonso_ Smith, 
Ph.D. 215 pp. Cloth. Garden City, } * 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1919. 

Professor Smith has rendered a useful ser- 
vice by gathering three or four hundred 
words and phrases that have come into gen- 


eral use within the last few years, indicating 
their meaning, not by formal definition, but 
by giving quotations including them that 
show how they are used. Many of them are 
war words, but others are included — for 
example, cubism, fifty-fifty, fox trot, and 
Sab-cat, as well as such war words as ace, 
Waac, big Bertha, and Kultur. In some 
cases Professor Smith gives information 
about the origin and derivation of the words, 
as in the case of Anzac, Archie, Blighty, 
Boche, and doughboy. In _ other cases he 
gives information that is incorrect or incom- 
plete, as in the case of blimp, Bolsheviki, 
and poilu. He says a blimp is a dirigible, 
lut, as a matter of fact, the term blimp is 
limited to mean a small, non-rigid dirigible 
balloon. “ Bolsheviki” does not mean 
“majority,” the Russian word for which is 
bolshins tvo,” but those who “want more,” 
as “Mensheviki” means those who “want less.’ 
Under “ Mensheviki,” Professor Smith comes 
nearer to the correct definition, but “ Men- 
sheviki” in Russian does not mean “ minor- 
ity.” “Poilu” as applied to soldiers is an 
old word dating back to the days of Napo- 
leon, when certain regiments of guards wore 
huge hats of heavy fur. It was the hats, not 
the men, that were hairy, and as these guards 
were picked troops, notably well trained and 
courageous, the name came to mean a good 
soldier. “Flivver” Professor Smith refers 
only to a small destroyer, in navy slang, 
making no mention of the word as more com- 
monly used, and he does not connect “ hoos- 
gow” with the Mexican “ juzgado,” mean- 
ing “calaboose.” His book is a very useful 
one, because, as the compiler says : “ Most of 
these words have found their way since 1914 
into so many short stories, sketches, novels, 
news columns, and magazine contributions 
that a reading knowledge of them is essential 
to proper understanding of current writing.” 


TaBULAR Views oF Universat History. A series 
of chronological tables, presenting in parallel col- 
umns a record of the more noteworthy events in 


the history of the world from the earliest times 
down to the present day, together with an alpha- 
betical index of subjects. Compiled by George 
Palmer Putnam, and continued to date under the 
editorial supervision of George Haven Putnam. 
Re-issue, continued to January, 1919, with historical 
chart, maps, and genealogical tables. 520 pp. 
Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1919. 
The idea of this volume — which has made 
it practically unique — is to give in parallel 
columns the record of events occurring 
throughout the world at the same period of 
time, thus showing at a glance simultaneous 
occurrences in different countries, and so en- 
abling the memory to grasp and to retain a 
hold of the dates and the relations with one 
another of important events. For instance, 
the reader considering the discovery of 
America in 1492 under the patronage of 
Queen Isabella of Spain may learn by carry- 
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ang his eye across the columns of two pages 

what rulers were at that time in control of 

other European states, and so might possibly 
have secured the prestige of the great dis- 
~covery ; or the student of the history of the 

Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 

tury may see at a glance what monarchs and 

other leaders of men were contemporary with 

Luther, with Leo X, and with the Emperor 

Charles V. The idea was original with the 

late George Palmer Putnam, who made such 

historical tables a feature of his work, “ The 

World’s Progress,” published in 1832, and re- 

printed in successive editions for the next 

forty years (until the author’s death ). The 
tables have since been published separately 
in successive editions, prepared under the 
supervision of the son of the original editor. 
Mr. Putnam says that for many years he has 
kept the volume at his elbow as an indis- 
pensable reference in connection either with 
reading cr with writing, and that is what 
any one who buys the book will do. It is an 
invaluable reference book, that will be kept 
in constant use. The new edition brings the 
information it gives from 5,000 B. C. down 
to the close of the Peace conference in Paris. 

Tue History or Encuisn Literature. By Robert 
Huntington Fletcher. Revised edition. 493 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Richard G. Badger. 1919. 

This new edition of Dr. Fletcher’s book 
has been revised, and is made more attractive 
by the addition of more than one hundred 
illustrations, including many portraits — not 
a few unfamiliar — and reproductions of 
pictures of literary interest. The work is 
intended for students in colleges and univer- 
sities and others beyond the high school age, 
but it will appeal strongly to the general 
reader. In a valuable preliminary chapter on 
“How to Study and Judge Literature,’ Pro- 
fessor Fletcher sets forth effectively the main 
principles of the literary art. 

Five Hunprep Business Booxs. Compiled by Ethel 
Cleland. 72 pp. ‘Paper. Washington, D. C.: 
American Library Association, Library War Ser- 
vice. 1919. 

“Five Hundred Business Books” is a 
pamphlet giving an annotated list of books 
technically valuable to business men on vari- 
ous business topics — including advertising. 
A useful feature is a six-page Directory of 
Publishers. 

Ruymes oF Vermont Rurat Lire. By Daniel _L. 
Cady. 279 pp. Cloth. Rutland, Vermont: The 
Tuttle Company. 1919. 

Mr. Cady’s poems are the quintessence of 
Yankeeism. With an astonishing extent of 
knowledge of New England country life and 
customs and an admirable fidelity he pictures 
the varied phases of Vermont rural life in 
most effective verse, simple yet scholarly and 
characterized by the humor, the shrewdness, 
and the plain common sense of the typical 
Yankee farmer. Every one who lives in New 
England, or has lived in New England, or is 
interested in New England, ought to have a 


copy of the book. It is a real human docu- 


ment, with page after page that will furnish 
perennial delight. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


THe GARRULITIES OF AN QOCTOGENARIAN EDITOR. 
Henry Holt. Unpartizan Review for January-Feb- 
ruary. 

SwinsurN—E: A Stupy 1n PatHoLocy. Jeannette 
Marks. Yale Review for January. 

Georce Ettor 1n Retrospect. Wilbur Cr 
Yale Review for January. 


THe SINGER OF THE OLD Swimmin’ Hote ( James 
Whitcomb Riley). Henry A. Beers. Yale 
for January. 

Henry Apams: A Niece’s Memories. Mabel La- 
Farge. Yale Review for January. 

Joun Fox. With portrait. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Scribner’s for December. 


Review 


An APPRECIATION OF THE POETRY OF EDWIN 
ARLINGTON Rosinson. Captain Kermit Roosevelt. 
The Point of View, in Scribner’s for December. 

Lost Worps. The Point of View, in Scribner’s 
for December. i 

Pen aND BrusH IN Farry LaAnp. Illustrated. 
George Mather Richards. Arts and Decoration for 
December. 

THE OriciIn oF Curistmas CarOLs. Arthur T. 


Brooks, D.D. Arts and Decoration for December. 
Tue Re-sirtH oF “ Cataran.” Arts and 
tion for December. 

THe Two FatstaFFs. H. T. Baker. Modern 
Language Notes for December. 

In Respect To JosepH HERGESHEIMER. James 
Branch Cabell. Bookman for November-December. 
THE PasstnG OF THE CHRISTMAS GHOST STORY. 
Stephen Leacock. 3ookman for November-Decem- 
ber. 


Decora- 


THE Story or a Curistmas Story ( Dickens's 

“Christmas Carol” ). Henry Litchfield West. 
30okman for November-December. 

Henry Mitts Atpen. James Lane Allen. Book- 
man for November-December. 

THe CENTENARY OF GEORGE ELIOT. Lilian 
Whiting. 3ookman for November-December. 

3rITISH Newspapers. Charles H, Grasty. Atlantic 
Monthly for November. 

Lire aNnD Letters OF StR WILFRID LauRIER. — 
II. With photographs. Oscar Douglas Skelton. 
Century for November. 

THE NINENESS OF THE ONENESS (autobiograph- 
ical). George Moore. Century for November. 

From Dras to Gotp. Sketch of George Eliot. 
Illustrated. Ariadne Gilbert. St. Nicholas for No- 
vember. 

Heapiine EncGuisH. Royal J. Davis ( Literary 
Editor, New York Evening Post). Quill for Oc- 
tober. 

Henry Mirtts Atpen. Bookseller, Newsdealer, 
and Stationer for December 1. 

Etta WHeeter Witcox. Bookseller, Newsdealer, 
and Stationer for December 1. 
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Books as First Arp TO MORALE. 
for December 6. 

Francis Wuitinc Hatsey. 
ary Digest for December 13. 

America’s Literary Future. D. Willoughby, in 
the London Outlook. Literary Digest for Decem- 
ber 13. 

Tue Unigue NewspaPer OF Paris (La Presse de 
Paris ). Literary Digest for December 13. 

Ovr Literary MANNERS AND Mr. WELLs’s. 
ary Digest for December 27. 

SuHort Worps Are Strronc ONEs. 
berton. 


Literary Digest 


With portrait. Liter- 


Liter- 


Arthur Pem- 


Fourth Estate for December 27. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Congress has enacted the Nolan bill, 
strongly supported by the Authors’ League 
of America, empowering the President to 
enter into reciprocal relations with foreign 
countries for the purpose of restoring or es- 
tablishing copyrights lost or unperfected dur- 
ing the war. 

The American Journalists Association, 
started in St. Louis, with Richard L. Stokes 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as President, 
aims to unite in one organization all the pro- 
fessional newspaper reporters, writers, copy 
readers, editors, and artists, and teachers 
and students of journalism in the United 
States. 

“Poetry and Dreams,” by F. C. Prescott 
( Boston: The Four Seas Co. ), is a study 
of the psychology of poetry in the light of 
the Freudian theory of dreams. 

“Portraits of American Women,” by 
Gamaliel Bradford ( Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
includes, among other sketches, studies of 
the life and work of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Margaret Fuller, Louisa May Alcott, 
Emily Dickinson. 

“William Blake, the Man,” by Charles 
Gardner (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is an illus- 
trated biography of the English poet-artist. 

“Samuel Butler,” by Henry Festing Jones 
(The Macmillan Company ), is a_ two-vol- 
ume biography of the author of “ Erewhon.” 

“Mid-Victorian Memories,” by Matilda 
Betham-Edwards, is a collection of intimate 
papers on literary people, including among 
others Coventry Patmore, George Eliot, 
Frederic Harrison, Mark Rutherford, Miss 
Braddon, and Henry James. 


and 


“Convention and Revolt in Poetry,” by 
Professor John Livingston Lowes ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.), is called by the Chicago 
Evening Post “the first balanced and sane 
study of poetic technique that we have had 
since the radicals began rearranging the 
frontiers between poetry and prose.” 

“ Advertising as a Vocation,” by Frank J. 
Allen, of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University, is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

“Commercial Advertising,” by Thomas 
Russell (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), includes 
six lectures delivered at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 

“Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature,” 
by Trevor H. Davies, is published by the 
George H. Doran Company. 

The lecture on “Rupert Brooke and the 
Intellectual Imagination,” delivered by Wal- 
ter de la Mare on his recent visit to America, 
will be published for the Woodberry Society 
by Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 

“The Life and Adventures of Ned Bunt- 
line,” by Fred E. Pond ( “ Will Wildwood” ) 
will be issued by the Cadmus Book Shop, 
312 West Thirty-fourth street, New York, 
in an edition limited to 250 copies. 

“A Concordance to the Poems of Arthur 
Henry Hallam,” by Arthur E. Baker, will be 
published by Elkin Mathews (London ) for 
subscribers only. 

“W. N. P. Barbellion” (Bruce Fred- 
erick Cummings ), the author of “ The Jour- 
nal of a Disappointed Man,” died October 22 
at Gerrard’s Cross, England. His “ Journal” 
was brought out by H. G. Wells, who re- 
cently wrote an indignant letter to the At- 
lantic Monthly, complaining because the At- 
lantic had attributed the authorship of the 
book to him. 


Dr. Carrie A. Harper died at Greenfield, 
Mass., December 7. 

William S. Walsh died 
December 8, aged sixty-five. 

Horatio W. Parker died at Cedarhurst, 
New York, December 18, aged fifty-six. 


Frank Marshall White died in Brooklya 
December 28, aged fifty-eight. 


in Philadelphia 





